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Beethoven’s Famous Love-Letter. 


This article is a translation from the Appen- 
dix to the third volume of Thayer’s ‘‘ Beetho- 
ven,” now in its translator’s hands, and is a 
discussion—with some other matter appended 
—of the date of Beethoven’s famous love-letter, 
and of the question whether it could have been 
addressed to Julia Guicciardi, as Schindler 
states, or possibly to a certain Therese Malfatti. 
The Guicciardi question was settled to the sat- 
isfaction of most of the critics in Thayer’s sec- 
ond volume; and Herr Ludwig Nehl, who has 
since adopted Thayer’s view as to that point, 
at first violently dissented in an article, from 
which citations are made in this. Partly in re- 
ply te him, partly because, when Thayer’s sec- 
ond volume was written, it was not proved that 
the letter did not belong to 1807, and partly 
because the discussion will have a bearing upon 
a topic in the chapter on the year 1810, it 
seemed necessary to take up the matter at some 
lenyth. Schindler uses the expression ‘‘ three 
letters”—in fact they are one letter on one 
piece of note paper, and two postscripts on 
another, all written with a lead pencil, as fol- 
lows, (Moscheles, I., 101-6) :— 


“July 6th, morning. 

“My angel, my all, my other self!—Only a few 
words to-day, and in pencil (written with yours.) 
My future abode will certainly not be fixed till to- 
morrow. Whata frivolous waste of time, ete.!— 
Why this profound sorrow, when necessity com- 
mands? Can our love subsist otherwise than by 
sacrifices, by not wishing for everything? Canst 
thou help it that thou art not wholly mine, that I 
am not wholly thine? Cast thine eyes on beautiful 
Nature, and let not thy mind be ruffled by that 
which must be. Love requires everything, and 
haw | justly: so itis I with thee, thou with me; on- 
ly thou forgettest so easily that I must live fur my- 
self and for thee. If we were completely united, 
thou wouldst not feel this sorrow any more than I. 
My bccree was terrible. I did not arrive here till 
four o’clock yesterday morning, for want of horses, 
At the last stage, I was warned not to travel at 
night, and told to beware of a certain wood; but 
this only spurred me on, and I was wrong: owing 
to the execrable roads—a bottomless by-road—the 
car broke down. Prince Esterhazy, who trav- 
elled hither by the other road, had the same acci- 
dent with eight horses that I had with four. Nev- 
ertheless, I feel some pleasure again, as I always 
do when I have conquered some difficulty. But 
now let us pass rapidly from externals to internals, 
We shall soon meet again. I cannot communicate 
to thee to-day the observations which I have been 
making for some days past on my life. If our 
hearts were close to one another, I should certainly 
not make any such. I have much to say to thee. 
Ah ! there are moments when I find that language 
is poy Cheer up !—continue to be my true, 
my only love, my all, as I to thee: as for the rest 
—we must leave it to the gods to dispose for us as 


they please. 
Thy faithful 

Lupwie.” 

“ Monday evening, July 6th. 
“Thou grievest, my dearest |—I have just learned 
that letters must be put into the post very early. 
Thou grievest! Ah! where I am, there art thou 
with me; with me and thee, I will find means to 
live with thee. What a life!!!! So! !!—With- 
out thee, persecuted by the kindness of people here 
and yonder, which, methinks, I no more wish to de- 
serve than I really do deserve 1t—humility of man 
towards men—it pains me—and when I consider 





myself in connexion with the universe, what am I, 
and what is he who is called the greatest? And 
yet again herein lies the divinein man! ... . Love 
me as thou wilt, my love for thee is more ardent— 
but never disguise thyself from me. Good night! 
—As an invalid who has come for the benefit of the 
baths, I must go to rest. Ah God! Sonear! So 
distant! Is not our love a truly heavenly structure, 
but firm as the vault of heaven !” 
“ Good morning, on the Ith of July. 

“ Before I was up, my thoughts rushed to thee, 
my immortal beloved ; at times cheerful, then again 
sorrowful, waiting to see if Fate will listen to us. I 
cannot live unless entirely with thee, or not at all; 
nay, I have resolved to wander about at a distance, 
till Ican fly into thine arms, call myself quite at 
home with thee, and send my soul wrapped up in 
thee into the realm of spirits. Yes, alas! it must 
be so! Thou must cheer up, more especially as 
thou knowest my love to thee. Never can another 
possess my heart—never !—never !—O God! why 
must one flee from what one so fondly loves! And 
the life that I am leading at present is a miserable 
life. Thy love makes me the happiest, and at the 
same time the unhappiest, of men. At my years, I 
need some uniformity, some equality, in my way of 
life ; can this be in our mutual situation? Be easy; 
it is only by tranquil contemplation of our existence 
that we can accomplish our object of living togeth- 
er. What longing with tears after thee, my life, 
my all! Farewell. O continue to love me, and 
never misdoubt the most faithful heart of thy 

Beloved Lupwia.” 

If this letter be read in connection with the 
facts and letters given in Vol. II. of this work, 
under the dates 1800-2, the conclusion is per- 
fectly clear and certain, that it cannot belong 
in either of those three years. Even if no 
weight be granted to the general tone of this 
document, there are two sentences in it, which, 
in that brilliant period of Beethoven’s life, 
could not have been written, and are therefore 
decisive: 

First, ‘‘And the life that I am leading at 
present is a miserable life,” [Should read: ‘‘Still 
my life in W. (Vienna), as it now is, is a 
wretched life’’]; and then: ‘‘At my years, I 
need some uniformity, some equality, in my 
way of life. 

In fact, the most careful reconsideration of 
the argument in the second volume,* aided by 
all that has been urged by any critics to the 
contrary, has not resulted in the discovery of 
any error, except in the unimportant remark, 
that any mistake made by Beethoven as to the 
day [in his date] is ‘‘inconceivable.” For it 
has happened to the author, since that was 
written, to experience, how easily an error of 
that sort, made in the morning, may be contin- 
ued during the day in private letters, and un- 
til the necessity of absolute correctness, in an 
official document, has brought the mistake to 
his notice. 

Every careful and thoughtful reader of the 
above letter will see that it is irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis that Beethoven’s passion 
for the person to whom it is addressed, was 
new or suddenly awakened; that, secondly, 
whoever she was, Beethoven had just parted 
from her; and, finally, that he writes in full 
confidence that his love is returned, that the 


* Proving Schindler mistaken, in making Julia Guicci- 
ardi the addressee of this letter. 





wish to be united in weal and woe was mutual, 
and that, by patient waiting and constancy, the 
hindrances to ‘‘ the object of living together ” 
would at length vanish or be overcome. 

In an attempt to determine when Beethoven 
thus wrote, his own imperfect dates cannot be 
passed by in silence, but must rather, and at 
some length, begin the discussion. 

If the words: ‘*Evening, Monday the 6th 
July,” are to be taken as decisive of the date, 
the inquiry 1s confined to the years 1807 and 
1812, because 1801 and 1808 are both out of 
the question: if, however, an error of one day 
be admitted, it extends to those noted here, 
three at one period and three at another: 

We have then 


1806, 1807, 1808. 
July 5th, Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday, 
July 6th, Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, 
July 7th, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday. 
1811, 1812, 1813. 
July 5th, Friday, Sunday, Monday, 
July 6th, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, 
July 7th, Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 


The years 1808 and 1811 are excluded, not to 
mention other grounds, because they involve 
an error of two days. There remain therefore 
the years 1806, 1807, 1812 and 1813, the claims 
of which may be best examined in the reverse 
order. 

The year 1813 is at once excluded as impos- 
sible by the date of a letter to Varenna, ‘‘Baden, 
July 4th, 1813,” and by other circumstances 
which prove that Beethoven passed that sum- 
mer in Vienna and Baden. 

In like manner the year 1812 falls out of 
consideration, because on the 28th of June he 
writes a note in Vienna to Baumeister, and on 
Tuesday, July 7th, arrives in Teplitz. 

There remain therefore but the two years 
1806 and 1807. To this point the question at 
issue was satisfactorily brqught, when the pas- 
sages in Vol. II. relating to it were written. If 
it be impossible that Beethoven can be in er- 
ror in his two dates (the 6th and 7th of July), 
this makes it impossible to decide for the year, 
which for other reasons would be certainly cor- 
rect, viz., 1806. 

There is a letter from Beethoven to Bruns- 
wick, proposing to visit him in Pesth, printed 
with the date, May 14, 1806, which might be 
streng evidence in favor of that year; but un- 
fortunately the true date is 1807, and so adds 
to our difficulty; for it is known that on the 
22d July (and for some dayMgat least, before) 
1807, he was in Baden; and there is nothing 
thus far to prove, that he could not have made 
the proposed visit and returned to Baden from 
Hungary in season to have written the love-let- 
ter on the 6th and 7th of that month. 

If, however, the date of a correspondence 
with Simrock concerning the purchase of cer- 
tain works, could be accurately determined, 
there is little doubt that this would solve the 
problem satisfactorily. If this correspondence 
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belongs in the year 1806, it seems quite impos- 
sible to escape the otherwise very improbable 
conclusion that the letter was written in Baden 
in 1807. 

The late head of the house Simrock told the 
writer some years since, that Beethoven’s let- 
tere to his father had been stolen;* there re- 
mained therefore only the hope that the old 
letter-books of the firm might afford the de- 
sired information. Not until July, 1871, when 
it was teo late to use any new material in Vol. 
II., was it possible for the author to revisit 
Bonn, and to request of the present proprietor 
of the business permission to have those books 
examined, and any passages to his purpose 
cepied for him. His request was most kindly 
granted, and the passages printed in the text 
soon after forwarded. 

To his great satisfaction, the most important 
of these bears the date, May 31, 1807. This 
and the letter which follows in the text proves 
that Beethoven passed both the months, June 
and July, 1807, in Baden, and made no ‘‘terri- 
ble journey,” with four horses, in a ‘‘bottomless 
by-road ” where his carriage broke down. 

The conclusion is evident and irresistible; 
there is an error of one day in Beethoven’s 
date. The letter was written in that summer, 
which he spent partly in Hungary and partly 
in Silesia. Thereis no other in all the years 
from 1800 to 1815, in which the letter could 
have been written in the first days of July— 
all known facts and probabilities concur in 
this. 

This discussion has also a still more impor- 
tant end in view, than the mere determination 
of the date of a love-letter; it is to serve asthe 
basis of a vindication of the manliness of Beet- 
hoven’s character, which just now is loudly 
cailed for. 

The contributor} of Beethoven's ‘‘ Letters to 
Gleichenstein ” to Westermann’s ‘‘Monatsheft” 
(1865), learned from Gleichenstein’s widow, 
that the composer once offered his hand te her 
sister, Therese Malfatti. Upon this circum- 
stance, combined with various remarks and al- 
lusions in those letters, he based a whimsical 
hypothesis, which, in course ef the various 
uses to which he has turned that correspond- 
ence, has assumed in his mind the aspect of 
undoubted fact, and been repeatedly given to 
the public as such. We have no fear that any 
other writer of reputation has so accepted it, 
nor, on the other hand, do we know that any 
one has thought it worth refuting. But it has 
now become far too widely current, to be long- 
er passed by in silence. 

‘* Beethoven, “ says that writer, ‘‘ fell in love 
with the dark-brown Therese,” who, ‘‘although 
now, 1807, only fourteen years old, was physi- 
cally fully developed.” * * ‘His passion 
developed itself with equal suddenness and ve- 
hemence; but was neither then nor later re- 
turned by the young maiden.” This matter 
‘*was evidently for the family somewhat un- 
pleasant, for the passionate regard of this half 
deaf, more-than-thirty-six-year-old, most whim- 
sical man for the fourteen-year-old girl, could 
not, as time passed on, be otherwise than dis- 
tasteful,” 


* Since his death they have been discovered. 





+L. Nohl. 


‘* Very well; I hope here be truths!” says 
the clown in ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 

Remember, that this was the year of the 
Mass in OC, and of the C-minor Symphony, and 
now, look on this picture: 

Beethoven, the mighty Master, inspired with 
and working out compositions, which stir the 
soul to its profoundest depths! 

And then on this: 

‘*The lover, sighing like furnace, with a 
woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 

Or, if preferred, oppose to the first picture 
this: 

A ‘thalf deaf, most eccentric Corydon of 
more than thirty-six years” wandering where 
‘*amid mosses soft ripples in crystal flow the 
broek,” vainly piping in melancholy strains, to 
this cruel, ‘‘ early developed and early beloved 
fourteen-year-old ” Phyllis! Grant for the mo- 
ment, that this last pleasing picture of Beetho- 
ven in 1807, be true;—still, the wildest imagi- 
nation, the most illogical mind, can by no pos- 
sible contempt of reason and probability pre- 
tend that the letter of July 6th and 7th, 1806, 
can have been addressed to the Therese of thir- 
teen years. 

Still another hypothesis er conjecture must 
be noticed and, if possible, refuted, which 
otherwise might at some future time be accept- 
ed as true by some writer 

‘* Of a free, intellectual, indeed eminent ar- 
tistic activity,” 

‘*To whom the deeper and true sources of 
German opinion and culture in an art, like 
Music, have remained sealed, and who rightly 
comprehends the German character,” 

** Who does not forget, that it is just this 
beautiful habit of the artist of keeping himself 
with his whole soul close to Nature and to her 
equally mysteriously powerful and involuntary 
impulses, which lends him the power to ex. 
hibit these forces and impulses in his art,” 

‘* Who is no shallow snob [bornirter Philis- 
ter], that with the austere morality of historic 
investigation, will sit in judgment upon the 
finest and most individual tissues of human 
nature,” 


‘*Who is wholly free from that austere mo- 
rality, which is perceptible in Jahn’s ‘‘Mozart” 
—in the presence of which the Muse of Art for- 
ever veils her benignant countenance—that 
austere morality so much bepraised, which 
views mankind from the point of duty alone,” 

‘* Who never in his writings produces the 
impression of a pedantic investigation of moral 
character, and of a certain unpleasant ethical 
censorship, as is the case in O. Jahn’s ‘Mo- 
zart,’ ” 

‘* Who is also totally free from a certain con- 
ventional narrowness of view, which blushes 
at that which is most human in man, and 
therefore is unable to understand, how any one 
can lay bare all the weaknesses, errors, and 
even the moral lapses of a great, that is, a real 
man, ” 

‘* Who holds himself far from conventional 
pedantry, or rather prudery, and ever demands 
the frankest publicity.” * 

*If any one takes this for a fancy sketch of character 
made Ld the present writer, let him look into an_ article 
by L. Nohl, in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik of Decem- 
ber 15 and 22, 1871, whence these citations are made, and 


see that gentleman’s opinions given there at length of 
the style of man fit for the work of a biographer. 





An author, ready to defend the moral prin- 
ciples here announced, might easily go to the 
length of presuming, that, even in the year 
1806, Beethoven’s letter may have been ad- 
dressed to Julia Guicciardi, although she was 
then married to Count Gallenberg. Nor could 
there well be a more natural solution of the 
doubt to whom it was addressed, than this, if 
it were once proved or indeed accepted as truth, 
that the compeser belonged to that distin- 
guished class of musical geniuses, who (to quote 
again from the same writer) ‘‘are no longer 
subject to the precepts of the generally re- 
ceived moral law, and to the most ordinary ob- 
ligations of duty,” and in respect to whom 
‘*such mere ethical shallow-mindedness can 
never be elevated into binding laws for the 
conduct of life.” If such was indeed Beetho- 
ven’s character, would any farther argument be 
needed in support of the hypothesis, that he 
and that lady in the summer of 1806 impatient- 
ly awaited the moment, when she would be 
able to steal away from husband and children, 
so that the happy pair might gain ‘‘their ob- 
ject of living together,” with ‘‘ hearts close to 
one another.” 

Against this presumption there is a single 
objection, which, however, is sufficient: Count 
Gallenberg and his wife were already, long 
since, in Naples. No; this foul blot rests not 
upon the name Beethoven. Whoever has thought 
it worth his while te follow this discussion 
thus far, will now understand, why so much 
time and labor has been devoted to the efforts 
to fix, beyond all doubt, the dates of the letters 
of June 29, 1801+ and of July 6 and 7, 1806; 
and this, too, long after, in the epinion of the 
writer, not a shadow of doubt remained. For, 
let these dates be once determined beyond con- 
troversy, and the wide-spread structures of ro- 
mance, erected upon the sandy foundation of 
conjecture, must tumble in ruins. The young 
Beethoven, of highly excitable and susceptible 
temperament, endowed with remarkable gen- 
ius and other attractive qualities, which more 
than compensated for his lack of personal 
beauty—the great pianist, the favorite teacher, 
the very promising composer, well received and 
admired in the first circles of the capital—this 
Beethoven was, as Wegeler expresses it, ‘‘nev- 
er without a passion, for the most part, usually, 
in the highest degree intense.” But with in- 
creasing years the passions cool; and it is a 
fact of common experience, that at last a deep 
and enduring affection may conquer the most 
fickle and inconstant lover. In the opinion of 
the writer, this was the case with Beethoven; 
and the famous love-letter was undoubtedly ad- 
dressed to the object of such a rational, honor- 
able, all-absorbing affection. 

If this be so, and if in 1806 Beethoven was 
such a lover, it follows, that the allusions in 
the Gleichenstein correspondence, which its 
editor makes relate exclusively to ‘‘a fully de- 
veloped (1807) girl of fourteen years,” are to a 
very different person; and such in the writer's 
opinion was the fact. 


The article in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, 
from which the quotations above are taken, 
contains also this passage: 


+A letter to Wegeler, see Moscheles’ Book, IT., 205 et 
seq. 
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‘* Alas for future progress, if such mere ethi- 
cal narrow-mindedness should ever be elevated 
into binding laws for the conduct of life! We 
should soon degenerate from good and free 
men into those wretched botcher and cobbler 
souls, of whom indeed our Fatherland, in ev- 
ery corner of it, has at any rate hatched out 
enough; and who to-day stand a hindrance to 
all real development of art in like degree as 
they are incapable of comprehending the gen- 
ius of our great artists, who, because of their 
profounder insight into humanity, have made 
a purer and loftier development of art pos- 
sible.” 


It is obvious to every reader that the author 
of that article had in mind a then recent eccur- 
rence, which had shocked the religious, and 
eutraged the moral feeling of the public; and 
that the passages cited are from a labored de- 
fence of the guilty parties. It wasthis: an ar- 
tist in a great German capital, standing among 
the first in his profession, and having a flatter- 
ing prospect of attaining its highest positions, 
sacrificed his present emoluments and future 
hopes, to devote himself soul and body to the 
service of another, for whose productions he 
cherished an absurdly extravagant admiration. 
He, for whom the sacrifice was made, in return 
for this noble and disinterested generosity— 
this boundless devotion—seduced the wife of 
his admirer and stole her away from husband 
and children! 


To what lengths a partisan spirit will carry 
a writer! Neither in the article above cited, 
nor elsewhere, has its author a word of censure 
for the crime against religion; of rebuke for 
the outrage against good morals; of abhorrence 
for the base ingratitude of the deceiver; of 
contempt or aversion for the faithless, shame- 
less wife; nor of piiy or sympathy for the in- 
jured husband. He speaks solely in the way 
of excuse, palliation, approval! It is but just 
to believe, that this writer’s zeal may have 
urged him beyond the limits of discretion; 
that in momentary excitement he may have 
spoken rashly; that—had the case been his 
own—had his domestic circle been thus invad- 
ed, the sanctity of his family altar thus pollut- 
ed, himself deserted and his children left 
motherless—he would never have written of it 
in language which all principles of religion 
and good morals condemn, which even an or- 
dinary regard for the rights and happiness of 
one’s neighbor must censure; that, with all his 
expressed contempt for austere morality and 
ethical narrowness of mind, he would never 
have rejoiced in the destruction of his own do- 
mestic happiness, because the destroyer, 
through this experience, would be able ‘‘in 
his heart more profoundly to comprehend the 
world and humanity,” and, therefore, to ex- 
press lust and lasciviousness in his music, with 
all that strength and positiveness with which 
the great composers have exhibited the loftiest 
sentiments of our common nature. 


Still, one does not know. Many men, many 
minds, says the proverb. A certain honest cit- 
izen, when his friend remarked the great con- 
trast in person and character between one child 
in his family, and all the others, replied, with 
a fond, proud glance at his beautiful wife: 
‘** Yes; His Sacred Majesty did us the honor!” 








The Music of the Lutheran (as Compared 
with that of the English) Church. 
(Concluded from Page 147.) 


In 1524, “Enchiridion ” appeared, being (accord- 
ing to the preface) “a little book very useful for a 
Christian to have with him at the present time, for 
a contemplation of spiritual songs and psalms, judi- 
ciously and carefully put into German by Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther.” The work contained in all, I believe, 
24 chorales, of which 18 were by him. The same 
year appeared a larger book, the “ Wittenberg 
Chorgesangbiichlein,” edited by Luther and Walter 
(cantor to Frederic the Wise). Five years later 
(several others having appeared), there was printed 
at Wittenberg the “ Gemeindegesangbuch,” in the 
ee of which Luther complains that his hymns 

ave in some editions been falsified, and he, there 
fore, forbids anyone enlarging or bettering them 
without his leave. He adds the following caution 
to his reacers :— 

“ Now many false masters are making of song, 

Look out then and see to whom they belong. 

Where God would erect His church and His word 

The Devil with murder and lies has deterred.” 
Rather strong language. The book is in five parts, 
for tenor (containing the melody), discantus, altus, 
bassus, and vagus (or 2nd tenor.) 


Shortly after this appeared, however, he wrote 
the “Preface to all good hymn books.” It is in 
rhyme, and the following is an attempt at an almost 
literal translation :— 

‘ Of all the pleasures of the earth, 

Nonecan be found of such great worth 

As those that I get by my singing, 

And by the sweet sounds with it ringing. 

Here can no evil thought have way, 

Where comrades sing a heavenly lay; 

Here stops no hate or envious gain, 

And flies away each bosom’s pain; 

Want, greed, and all that’s bad below, 

Go forth with every grief and woe!” etc. 
From the time of Luther, chorales became part of 
the German nation. The troublous times that had 
seen their birth, seem to have traced them with an 
indelible pen on the hearts and affections of the 
people. Times may change, persecutions may arise, 
foes may conquer the German race, but [ firmly be 
lieve, against all will the chorale hold its own in 
the life of the people. It is an inseparable part of 
their being, almost as much as the air they breathe. 
“Though not so rich in its forms,” says Ritter, “as 
the mass of the Catholic Church, the Protestant 
chorale, in its simplicity and grandeur, influenced 
the musical education of German composers not a 
little, and of these composers Bach and Handel 
were the greatest.” 

With regard to the “ responses,” I have but tittle 
to say of their history. he earliest mention of 
this kind of singing is, I believe, to be found in the 
works of Basil, one of the church fathers, who says 
that the Christians sung “sometimes one voice alone, 
the others joining in at the next verse.” In the 
Romish church it had formed an important part of 
the worship, and thus Luther had brought it over 
into the German worship, the only difference—an 
important one—being, that he translated them from 
Latin into the national tongue. 

With regard to the “ mottetts,” it is likewise diffi- 
cult to trace any exact influence of the Reformation, 
They had long existed amongst the Italians, and 
containing nothing in opposition to the new doc- 
trines of Luther, they obtained a ready entrance 
into his church—especially through the works of 
Senfle. He was a pupil of Isaac, and became capel- 
meister to the ducal court of Munich, and by his 
compositions.—although a catholic and engaged at 
a catholic court—became in intimate relationship 
with the Reformer. The motett we may roughly 
call the “anthem” of the German church, The 
motetts of the older masters are always sung with- 
out accompaniment, although some of the more 
modern writers—Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Rhein- 
berger, and Richter, have used the organ with the 
voices, And here I beg leave to make a slight di- 
gression from my subject, and give you a few facts 
relative to mottetts and mottett singing in the town 
of Leipzig. It is indeed in that town that it espec- 
ially flourishes, owing to its connection with the 
Thomas school. This institution is nothing more 
nor less than a “ Burgerschule,” or “ National 
School,” supported as most schools are, by the town, 
and affording education to all—rich or poor. There 
may be, perhaps, 300 boys in it; and out of these, 
all with voices are chosen and receive instruction in 
music. Over the musical part of the academy is 
placed the “ Cantor,” or head singing-master, and it 





is this post, together with the directorship of the 
music at three of the Leipzig churches, that Bach 
held for so many years of his illustrious life. 


From this school, all the church choirs of the 
town are supplied. Beyond the chorales, it the du- 
ty of the boys to take part in the motetts and the 
“church music” (a phrase I will further explain). 
On Saturday afternoons, and on the afternoon before 
each festival, a short musical service—of half an 
hour's duration—is held in the Thomas Church. 
The service consists merely in the singing of one 
or two motetts, with sometimes an organ fugue be- 
tween, but generally only a few chords on the or- 
gan. No minister appears during the whole ser- 
vice. The bell tolls, the organist plays a voluntary, 
and ceases, The conductor (generally an assistant- 
master of the Thomas school), raises his baton, and 
the singing commences, The choir numbers about 
sixty voices, Should the motett be a long one— 
taking up the entire service, such, for instance, as 
one of Bach’s—a pause is madein the middle, and 
the organist extemporizes. AsI said before, most 
of the motetts are sung without accompaniment ; 
and it is, indeed, a great treat to hear thus, perhaps, 
one of those glorions works of the old cantor—Bach 
—who once stood in that identical place himself, 
conducting them. 


During a recent visit to Germany, some two 
months ago, I fell in with an old gentleman, of six- 
ty years of age, who was himself, when a boy, a 
chorister at the Thomas school, and who had many 
recollections of Mendelssohn. At each service, the 
choristers would watch the doors for that well- 
known form, At last it would appear, and a thrill 
of excitement would pass through the boys, and the 
words “ Mendelssohn’s come,” went from one te 
another. There he stood in the doorway, said my 
old friend, with his long black cloak thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder, He would make his way 
into the building, and all eyes turned towards the 
form they knew so well and reverenced so mnch, 
As the singing began, he would lean forward, and 
supporting both arms on the pew in front, would 
bury his face in them, and remain thus, motionless, 
until the music was over. 


So much for the motetts. I come now to another 
branch of the service, of which I have as yet said 
nothing, except in a passing allusion. I refer to the 
“ church music,” as it is called. It is customary 
from Christmas to Trinity Sunday to perform at the 
morning service a composition, or part of a compo- 
sition—for soli, chorus, and orchestra, The orches- 
tra for this purpose is paid—as are, I believe, all 
functionaries of the church—by the town, It was 
for this part of the service that Bach composed that 
large number of church cantatas—some of which 
have become so popular, Thus the so-called Christ- 
mas oratorio consists of six parts, appropriated to 
the days between Christmas and iepuay. The 
celebrated ‘Ein feste Burg” cantata was written to 
be performed at the service on Reformation-Day. 
Sometimes extracts from oratorios are given, the 
soli being taken by the boys and masters of the 
Thomas school. The orchestra is placed in the gal- 
lery with the organ and choir; and, as soon as the 
music is over, the players leave by a door close by, 
without disturbance, The conductor of the church 
music is the so-called director,which post—as I said 
before—is, in Leipzig, combined with that of cantor 
to the Thomas school. 


With the subject of “church music,” ¢. ¢., the pro- 
duction of sacred works, with orchestra, soli, and 
chorus, in the church, is closly allied to that on 
which I would now say a few words, viz., the Good 
Friday oratorio service. Let me here quote from 
Ritter’s admirable history:—“The custom of repre- 
senting during Passion Week, in an epic dramatic 
form; the Passion of Christ, dates back to the earlier 
period of the middle ages; and this became foremost 
among the miracle plays, A priest recited the part 
of Jesus; another, that of the Evangelist; and a 
third, the other parts. The people, the disciples, the 
Jews, &c., were represented by the chorus, This is 
the traditional manner in which it is still performed 
in the Sixtine Chapel,in Rome.” ‘In the sixteenth 
century, some Protestant congregations introduced 
the custom of having the ‘Pasion’ performed in an 
entire musical form.” The fi-ct passion music of 
importance was composed by Schiitz, wh) d in 
1672, This year was, indeed, ene of special note in 
the annals of church music. At Rome, it saw—in 
all probability—the death, at the ripe age of eighty- 
five, of Carissimi, whose genius, one may almost say, 
created the church cantata. At Dresden, it be- 
held the death, at the “ge of eighty-seven, of him 
who has been rightly called “the father of German 
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music,’’ the veteran Schiirtz. And it recorded the 
cemposition and publication of what was to prove 
the type and forerunner of perhaps the greatest 
effort in church music: it saw Sebastiani’s passion 
music given to the world, It was he who first in- 
troduced the chorale into such works, setting and 
harmonizing them in that free way of which Bach 
made so much and so excellent use. 


The next composer in this form was Keiser, who 
was a chorister at the Thomas school at Leipzig. 
He attempted to introduce into his Passion music a 
more sentimental style, which, though severely cen- 
sured by many, exerted a great influence on the 
— of Brockes, verses of which have been used 

y Bach in the “St. John Passion.” On Bach’s Pas- 
sion music, I need say nothing. You are all ac- 
quainted, doubtless, with those glorious works—and 
reverence them as highly as I, who have lived 
where, from my study-windows, I could look right 
into the identical rooms in which the old cantor 
lived, and where were composed these very works 
we value so much, 


Having now finished the hietorical part of my 4 
per, it remains for us to glance at the diversity be- 
tween the Lutheran and English services, and from 
the comparisons we make, to draw our deductions. 
In considering the two services "closely, I think we 
must admit that although our own possesses by far 
the finest ritual, the most devotional prayers, and 
in aform more likely to grasp and retain the atten- 
tion of the ey oe yet undoubtedly the Luth- 
eran church is the richest as regards musical 
matters. Another difference in the two services 
lies in the fact that the chief point of our English 
worship is the form of prayer—in Germany the chief 
point of interest is the sermon. Again, we have in 
our liturgy the confession, absolution, and Paternos- 
ter at the beginning of the service before the sermon; 
in Germany all three occur at the close of the Ser- 
vice and after the sermon. Wehave chanting in 
our service—in no form whatever does this exist in 
Germany. 


These are some of the facts which, I think, should 
isterest us; and now let us draw our deductions. 


First and foremost, as having the most influence 
on the art we love so much, and would most faith- 
fully serve, let us remember the “Church Music,” 
and “Good Friday oratorie services.” With great 
pleasure you have doubtless noticed the increasing 
number of churches where musical services are 
held, It is, I know, often difficult to introduce such 
things, but the chief scruple to be overcome is very 
apparent. Try to impress on the people with whom 

ou come in contact, that it is not an essential thing 
in musical worship that the worshipper must, him- 
self, sing. Let it be once felt, that the congrega- 
tion with books of the words in their hnnds, can as 
fully enter into the singing of an oratorio, as if they 
were, themselves, joining in the Old Hundreth, and 
I believe we should find the greatest obstacle over- 
come. It may be argued that the works at hand 
for such performances are too long or too dfficult. 
If this be the case what a capital chance for our ex- 
cellent composers to furnish the church with works, 
which, by there moderate difficulty and length 
might become deservedly popular, 


Another point, worthy of notice and imitation, is 
the slow intoning of ihe prayers in the Lutheran 
church, As the superintendants of the musical 
part of the service, we can surely do something to 
suppress the gabbling which has crept into our own 
worship, 


We have much to be proud of in our English 
church; for there is, indeed. no nation that can boast 
of such an institution as our British “Church Ser- 
vice.” It isa grand monument tothe faith and 
belief of byegone generations, but like all else on 
earth it is not perfect. Here ‘and, there we find 
places which — be slightly Improved; and, I 
am prone to think that music is one of these places. 
As time goes on, and a,higher feeling is entertained 
towards art, especially by the clergy, we may hope 
for even still better times for church music than 
those in which we live; and if the feeble remarks 
that Ihave made in presenting to you some few 
facts relative tothe music of a neighboring church, 
shall help you in any small way whatever, either to 
better or more 7 _——— our own glorious 
form of worship, I shall feel amply — for the 
trouble I have taken on your behalf in preparing 
this paper. 





The Blind as Tuners, 
From the Report of the Director of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind (Sept. 1877.) 


This department is a very important branch in 
our system of training the blind to become self- 
supporting, and has received, under the able man- 
agement of Mr. J. W. Smith, all the attention which 
its practical ends and useful purposes merit. 

he instruction therein given during the past 
year has been as thorough and systematic as here- 
tofore, and the results have been satisfactory. 

The pressure for admission into this department 
has been stronger than ever ; but the fact is kept 
constantly in view that there are many qualifications 
requisite to make a successful tuner of pianofortes, 
or a thorough music-teacher. Acute ear, mechani- 
cal skill, and natural talent, all are valuable posses- 
sions; but they do not suffice. To turn these to 
advantage, g' manners, pleasing address, gentle- 
manly conduct, modesty in demeanor, and cleanli- 
ness in person and habits, are indispensable. Great 
as is the care, however, exercised in selecting those 
who seem well adapted in most respects, the num- 
ber of pupils under instruction during the past year 
has reached nineteen, and is pric increasing. 
Two of the recipients of the benefits of this depart- 
ment have left it at the close of the term,—Charles 
Libby of Sanford, Me., and Charles Lindsay of Mel- 
bourne, Can. The latter graduated and returned to 
his home, where he has excellent prospects of suc- 
cess as a tuner. 


The time devoted by our pupils to taking lessons 
and practising in the tuning-rooms varies from four 
to twenty-four hours a week. They are carefully 
and oY oper | instructed in the theory and prac- 
tice of the art of tuning, as well as the construction 
of the pianoforte. Pains are taken not only to train 
their ear, but to acquaint them, by means of models 
of various kinds of actions, with the minutest de- 
tail of their mechanism, and to make them familiar 
with the form, size, and relations of every part, the 
material of which each is composed, the office it 
performs. A cabinet-organ bas been added, during 
the past year, to the collection of instruments em- 
ployed in the tuning department; and several of 
the pupils have been taught to tune reed organs, 
with promising results. If this proves a success, it 
will open a new field of usefulness to blind tuners, 
and especially to those who are obliged to seek em- 
ployment in tbe country, the number of these in- 
struments in the rural districts far exceeding that 
of pianofortes. 


The outside work in tuning has more than doubled 
during the past year, and our best tuners have been 
kept steadily busy. This increase, as well as our 
success in obtaining the contract for tuning and 
keeping in good working order the pianofortes used 
in the schools of Boston, is largely owing to the 
active sympathy given to the pupils by most of the 
prominent musicians in the city. Praise and thanks 
are due to all of them, but especially to Messrs. B. 
J. Lang and Carl Zerrahn, who, after a patient and 
conscientious trial of our tuners, have furnished 
them with the following recommendations :— 

J. W. SmirH,, Esq.: Dear Sir,—I desire to tell you 
how thoroughly contented and satisfied I have been by 
some tuning which has been done for me by persons 
sent from the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

In the cases which have come under my observation, 
the work was excellent; in one of them the instrumen 
has held its tune six or seven weeks, almost without dis- 
order of any sort. 

That the pianoforte tuning which may be done from 
your aoane must invariably be good I have no doubt ; 
and I give you and them my hearty wishes for the suc- 
cess and patronage which is so well deserved. 

Yours, B. J. LANG. 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1877. 


Boston, March 31, 1877. 
It gives me great pleasure to state that I examined a 
ag ag tuned by one of the pupils of the Institution 
or the Blind, and that I found the work done on the 
same to my perfcct satisfaction. 
ARL ZERRAHN. 
These words of approval and countenance, com- 
ing from such eminent authorities, have done much 
to swell the number of our patrons, as well as to 
fill the blind themselves with hope and courage, and 
have undoubtedly had their weight in the decision 
by which the pianofortes of the public schools have 
been placed under the care of our tuning depart- 
ment. This event is of so vast an importance to 
the blind of New England, and of the whole coun- 
try, as to merit a brief notice hy itself, followed by 
a statement of some of the reasons for the success 
of the blind as tuners of pianofortes. 





Vontract for ‘Tuning the Pianos in the Public 
Schools, 


Nearly a year ago the attempt was made to se- 
cure the contract for tuning the pianofortes used ia 
the public schools of the city of Boston. Applica- 
tion was made to the proper committee of the school 
board, and the matter duly canvassed; but it was 
decided that it would be utterly impossible for the 
blind to fill the terms of the contract, however well 
qualified they might be as tuners. 

Early in the epring. owing to the sudden death of 
the person who had taken care of the pianofortes in 
the public schools for many years, the contract was 
opened to competition. Our application was then 
renewed, and our claim strongly urged by the earn- 
est friends of the blind, foremost among whom were 
Charles L. Heywood and Abraham Cutter. Some of 
the most influential daily papers of Boston unreserv- 
edly advocated our cause. Petitions were signed 
by numerous distinguished citizens, by several of 
the leading musicians of the city (some of, whom 
had employed blind tuners), asking the school board 
to give them a trial. The members of the proper 
committee were interviewed; and all seemed disposed 
to grant our reqnest, provided = could feel sure 
that the work would be thoroughly done. Satis- 
factory assurance on this point having been given, 
the contract was cheerfully awarded to this Institu- 
tion, on the ground, that, other things being equal, 
the blind had the first claim on the public patron- 
age. Our tuners entered on this new field on the 
1st of May, with zeal and enthusiasm ; and we be- 
lieve that their work has thus far given satisfaction 
to all parties. 

This contract is of high value to the blind in its 

ractical bearings, as well as in its moral effects. 
sides furnishing with steady work three or four 
sightless tuners, it will serve to eradicate some of 
the deeply-rooted prejudices against the abilities of 
all their brethren in misfortune, and give new scope 
and power to our tuning department. 

Que of the most grievous but entirely unjust bur- 
dens with which the blind are gratuitously laden, 
proceeds from the common supposition that they are 
and must ever be helpless and dependent. Their 
mental faculties, their moral attributes, and their 
social affections are hardly disputed, in this country 
at least. But their capacity for usefulness, their 
skill in handicraft, and their efficiency in arts and 
professions, are often doubted, even by intelligent 
persons, This is a gross error of popular judg- 
ment; and every practical illustration which goes 
to prove the abilities of the blind will help to over- 
come distrust, and vindicate their claim to social 
equality with industrious and cultivated people. No 
demonstration could have accomplished this end so 
directly and effectually asthe fact of 127 costly in- 
struments used in the public schools of the city of 
Boston being placed by contract under the charge 
of the tuners of this Institution by a committee 
composed of well-informed persons and business 
men. The moral effects of this official recognition 
of the ability and proficiency of the blind tuners 
are worth more to them, and to their fellow suffer- 
ers, than gold and rubies: and to the school-board 
of the metropolis of New England justly belongs 
the honor of having done justice to them, and rend- 
ered a great service to humanity. The good effects 
of this act are already beginning to be seen. Our 
tuners are steadily gaining the confidence of the 
community, and their services are sought and em- 
ployed by some of the best families in Boston and 
the neighboring towns. They bring to their work 
a finely cultivated ear, and a thorough haowiotee 
of the art of tuning; and, as will be shown Ad the 
following remarks, their infirmity, instead of being 
a drawback to them, gives certain positive advant- 
ages in their profession. 


Reasons for the success of the Blind as Tuners. 


That sightless persons succeed remarkably well in 
tuning pianofortes, that they have in some respects 
decided advantages over their seeing brethren in the 
craft, is no matter of wonder to those acquainted 
with their skill. But a careful consideration of the 
effects of their infirmity on the remaining senses, 
and of the cultivation which these senses receive at 
schools intended for the benefit of the blind, will 
dispel even the shadow of a doubt from any thinking 
mind, 

No one can deny the possibility that the optic 
nerve influences those of the other senses to the 
extent that one nerve can act on another ree 
the medium of the braim; but the sense of sight, 
which generally deals with material objects, has no 
jurisdiction whatever in the department of sound. 

ere the ear reigns supreme, absolute monarch, 
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without any rival, or even subordinate minister, 
Here the auditory organs alone can be advantage- 
ously employed, and render efficient service. True, 
when we come in contact with the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies, there are certain sensations pro- 
duced in the sensorium, even when the avenue of 
the sense of hearing is hermetically sealed; but 
these differ widely from those caused by the impres- 
sion received through the auditory nerves, and are 
not pleasurable. Laura Bridgman says that she 
hears the brass band play; but, in point of fact, her 
hearing consists ina kind of sensation which is 
produced through the nervous fibres of her feet by 
coming in contact with the vibrating floor of the 
music-room, and of which the ordinary sensitive 
nerves are generally susceptible. In other words, 
she perceives the vibration of bodies, by the nerves 
of touch, as mere tremors, a sensation wholly. dif- 
ferent in its nature from sound. Delicate and ex- 
tremely exquisite as her organization is, it does not 
enable her to distinguish pitch, or harmony. It is 
ear, therefore, and ear alone, that deals with sounds 
and their qualities and relations, as the eye judges 
of light, or of colors and their combinations; and 
it is the acuteness of the ear, and not the sharpness 
ef the eye, that enables a tuner of pianofortes to 
distinguish the difference of the notes, and to bal- 
ance or distribute the inequalities of the scale. 
Now, in consequence of the loss of sight, the 
blind begin early to concentrate their attention upon 
impressions received through the auditory nerves. 
They constantly employ the ear for various pur- 
for which seeing persons use the eyes, and 
they let it rest only when they are asleep. By con- 
tinual and steady exercise they render it a close ob- 
server, so that they are enabled by its aid to deter- 
mine distances, to avoid dangers, to thread their 
way through the crowded streets of the city to their 
places of business or to the house of a customer, 
and to recognize their friends through the different 
tones and a of the voice. Moreover, 
the atmosphere of this Institution being in a high 
degree musical, uncommon opportunities are offered 
for the thorough cultivation and refinement of the 
ear; and its acuteness and nicety are hereby so 
greatly improved that the blind acquire a most as- 
tonish ng power and accuracy in distinguishing the 
itch and quality of sounds. Owing to their pecul- 
ar training, the sensation of the auditory organs in 
the blind is so increased in intensity that distant 
sounds are perceived by them as distinctly as remote 
objects are clearly discerned by the eye armed with 
atelescope. Hence, so far as the work of tuning is 
concerned, if there be any advantage possessed by 
one class over the other, it must necessarily be in 
favor of the blind. 
It must be admitted, however, that in repairing 
ianofortes the sightless tuner is at a disadvantage, 
ause here the ae is not guided by the ear, but 
directed by the eye. Nevertheless, even here there 
are many things which he can do quite as well as 
the seeing workman, although he may require a lit- 
tle more time. General repairing, howeyer, should 
never be undertaken by any tuner, whether blind 
or seeing, unless he be a practical piano-maker.— 
Many costly instruments have been injured by in- 
experienced workmen who have attempted to do on 
them what did not belong to their profession, and 
was beyond their knowledge and skill, 


Mme. Marie Roze-Perkins, 

The Chicago Musical Review gleans from Figaro 
and other English journals the following sketch of 
the career of the distinguished singer who will soon 
be heard on this side of the Atlantic. 


Mdlle. Marie Rozé was born in Paris, in 1846. 
At an early age she entered the Conservatory of 
Music, in which she was a pupil of Auber. Upon 
the completion of her studies in that institution, 
she carried off the ier priz for opera comique 
—which gained for her an immediate engagement 
at the Salle Boieldieu. From the first, her success 
was very marked, and she displayed genuine histri- 
onic talent in every character that she attempted 
to personate. In fact, she won laurels so rapidly 
that in 1869 she assumed the role of Marguerite in 
“ Faust” at the Grand Opera, and at once gained 
the favor of one of the most cultured audiences in 
France, although Mesdames Miolan-Carvalho, His- 
son and Christine Nilsson had appeared in the same 
character, the same season. Immediately, in almost 
every shop window of every rey on could 
be seen the portrait of the beautiful Gretchen, distaff 
in hand, sitting at the spinning wheel. From this 
time, she began the study of the repertory of Grand 
Opera, under the tuition of the best masters in 








Paris. In 1867 opera goers remarked the artistic 
manner in which Mdlle. Rozé rendered the ungrate- 
ful role of La Contesse in Auber’s “ L’Ambassadrice,” 
and a year later created a furore in the title-role of 
Mehul’s opera of “Joseph.” Her first creation was 
the part of Therese in “ Le Fils du rt wer and 
her second, the principal female role in Auber’s “ Le 
premier jour de bonheur.” (Feb. 15, 1868), she being 
expressly chosen by the great composer. Her 
rendering of the air, “Les Djinns.” took the whole 
capital by storm, and the fair interpreter directly 
became one of the most popular personages of the 
French stage. 

In the latter part of the same year, she created 
the part of Jeanne in Flotow's “L’Ombre.” When 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, Mdlle. Rozé, be- 
ing the most popular vocalist in Paris, was chosen to 
sing the ‘Marseillaise’ at the patriotic concerts for the 
benefit of the sufferers of the war, She refused to 
take advantage of the liberty accorded by the 
enemy tv all women, to leave the city, but remained 
courageously at her post, giving concerts for the 
benefit of the sufferers, and attending upon the 
sick and wounded with the devotion of the most 
plucky and patriotic Frenchwoman. 

For these many acts of charity aud courage, she 
was presented with several medals, and the 
Government of France a special diploma of thanks 
for distinguished bravery. After the close of the 
war, Malle. Rozé filled a most successful engage- 
ment in Brussels in Italian Opera. 

Her success in Italian Opera was so marked that 
Mr. % per manager of Her Majesty’s Opera 
House, London, offered her a good engagement, 
upon which she entered in 1872, She made her 
debut in Gounod’s “ Faust,” and was received with 
enthusiastic applause—in fact, created a splendid 
impression by her fine vocalism and highly artistic 
pe intelligent rendering of the character of Mar- 
guerite. Later, che created the part of Marcellina in 
Cherubini’s opera of “ Les deux Journées,,” and of 
Queen Berengaria in Balfe’s “ Il Talismano.” 

As well known, Mr. Jule E. Perkins entered into 
an engagement with Mr. Mapleson, at Milan, Italy, 
in the summer of 1873, for a term of five years, and 
entered upon his engagement with Her ay mg 
Italian Opera Company, London, during the au- 
tumn, as primo basso, when he made the acquain- 
tance of the fair donna, the subject of this sketch. 
As a sequence, they were married in London July 
23, 1874. The happy artists made a tour of this 
country directly after the nuptial ceremony, and 
attending an artists’ banquet given by the. Lord 
Mayor of London, Aug. 11th, they sang soprano 
and bass solos in “ Elijah.” They were also heard 
at a private gathering of artists and friends in 
Boston, at the residence of Mr. W. O. Perkins, peer 
ious to their departure for Europe, August 29th. 

Mme. Rozé-Perkins has been connected with Mr. 
Mapleson’s company, as one of his leading prima 
donnas, since 1872, always sustaining herself to the 

reat satisfaction and delight of the critics and pub- 
ic of London and the provinces. During the 
spring of 1875, she was connected with M. Carl 
Rosa’s company for the provincial tour, as his lead- 
ing artist, and was equally successful in her rend- 
ering of English Opera. During the past two years, 
whenever the great artist, Titiens, was unable to 
appear, Mme. Perkins was invariably chosen to 
sustain her roles, which she often did at one or 
two days’ notice. At a few hours’ notice, she as- 
sumed the part of Ortrud, in “ Lohengrin,” for 
Madlle. Titiens, in London, without even a rehearsal, 
and with great satisfaction to the public, which 
serves to demonstrate the great histrionic talent, 
culture, and adaptability of this lady. Since the 
death of the lamented Titiens, Mme. Rozé-Perkins 
has sustained her roles in all of the principal operas, 
and has received the most hearty and enthusiastic 
applause from the English public, as well as the 
highest meeds of praise from the press, 

The operatic engagement of Mme. Rozé-Perkins 
with Mr. Max Strakosch was signed Oct. 9, 1877. 
The five months’ season opens in Philadelphia, Jan. 
ith, 1878. The repertoire of Mme, Rozé-Perkins is 
very extensive, including Zsa in “Lohengrin,” 
Aida and Norma, Valentine in “Les Huguenots,” 
Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” Alice in “ Rober- 
to,” Amelia in “Un Ballo,” Susanna in “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” Pamina in “Il Flauto Magico,” Leonora 
in “‘ La Favorita,” Arlinein “‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” Marguerite in “ Faust,” 
Agatha in “Der Freischiitz,” and the title-rele in 
* Mignon.” 

In speaking of the untimely death and almost 
irreparable loss of Mr. Jule E. Perkins, the London 





Figaro says: “Mme. Rozé-Perkins has kept steadily 
onward in the path that Mr. Julius Perkins marked 
out for her. She has yet her allotted work to per- 
form ; for the Anglo-Italian s can ill afford to 
lose so thoroughly useful an artist.” And in speak- 
ing of her American engagement, it says: “Our 
opera goers will therefore be deprived of the ser- 
vices of the popular prima donna during the whole 
of the spring, and greater part of the summer sea- 
son. Her absence will be felt, for Mme. Rozé-Per- 
kins has long been considered the artist whom the 
ublic will most willingly accept as a substitute for 
dile, Titiens.” 


There is an important point connected with this 
American engagement, in that the entrepreneur has 
not contracted to pay more than he can properly 
afford. The extravagant sums paid to artists have 
now become ridiculous—so absurd, indeed, that in 
many cases there exists a strong suspicion that they 
are not quite genuine. Mr. Strakosch has doubtless 
taken into consideration her gifts of . the 
voice with which she has been endowed by nature, 
and which has been so admirably cultivated by art, 
her dramatic talent, her great En lish and conti- 
nental pepularity, and the fact that she is the 
widow of an American vocalist whose memory is 
still cherished. Looking at all these facts, it can- 
not be denied that Mr, Max Strakosch has made an 
exceedingly good bargain. 

The Irish Times (Dublin) Oct. 16th, says of Mme. 
Rozé-Perkins, in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz”: “‘ It need hardly 
be said that she looked as pretty as possible, and 
her delightful acting was exceedingly attractive. A 
more satisfactory Agatha it would not be easy to 
find. We may say that the performance was one 
of exceptional merit, and worthy of the repute of 
the charming artist.” 

Mme. Rozé-Perkins is a brunette, full medium 
height, with a robust physique, beautiful features, 
queenly in appearance, and graceful in every move- 
ment, betokening the intelligent and cultured 
Frenchwoman. The route of the Strakosch compa- 
ny will be as follows: Philadelphia, Jan. 7 to 12; 
Washington, Jan. 14 to 19; Baltimore, Jan. 21 to 26; 
Pittsburg, Jan. 28 to 30; Cleveland, Jan. 31 to Feb. 
2; Chicago, Feb. 4 to 16; St. Louis, Feb. 18 to 23; 
Indianapolis, Feb. 25 to 27; Louisville, Feb. 28 to 
March 2 ; Cincinnati, March 4 to 9 ; Detroit, March 
11 to 18; New York, March 18 to April 7; Boston, 
April 8 to 21. 





San Franorsco.—A friend, well known in Boston 
musical circles, writes us of the fine Quintette Concerts 
given in that city by the Schmidt family, three of them 
pupils of the Leipsic Conservatory. They are: Miss 
Alice Schmidt, piano, Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., and Mr. 
Clifford Schmidt, violins, Mr. Louis Schmidt, viola, and 
Mr. Ernest Schmidt, violoncello. They are assisted by 
Miss Isabella Thomas, Soprano, from the Conservatoire 
at Paris, and Mr. Jos. Wrba, clarionet, and other vo- 
calists. The letter is private, but we take the liberty of 
copying a few sentences: 

“Tsend you a set of the Programmes of the first 
series of the Schmidt Quintette Concerts, thinking that 
you would be interested to know what is being done at 
this side ‘of the continent in advancing the musical 
standard. 

“In the dearth of musical entertainments of a good 
character, you may judge what a treat these concerts 
have been to me, as the playing has been, on the whole, 
very fine from all the members. Mr. Louis (Jr.) 
Schmidt has quite a poetic nature and instils into ail 
the performances in which he takes part that subtile 
something which stirs one’s emotions and removes the 
sense of mechanical effort. I wish to say one word in 
praise of the Clarinet playing of Mr. Jos. Wrba, whose 
superior I have never heard, in delicacy and refinement 
of tone, even the upper notes coming pp and sure. I 
am quite surprised and delighted to find such an artist 
here. Of the vocalists—Mrs. Tippets and Mrs. Norton 
are quite the equal of our home concert singers, Mrs. 
N. reminding one of Miss Thursby in the clear cut exe- 
cution of piano staccato passages. Her enunciation 
was especially good in every language in which she 
sang. She respondedto an encore with a French 


song.”’ 
Here are the programmes: 
Nov. 6, 1877. 
String Quartet in F major. No. 3. Op. 17. First 
MOVEMENE.... 0.0 cece ccceesccceceeseves Rubinstein. 
Song, “On Song’s Bright Pinions”... .Mendelssohn 
Violin Solo, ‘Mozart Variations’’............. David. 
Trio, in E flat, Op. “a a movement. .Schubert. 
. Nocturne..... eam mann. 
Violoncello rag b es -+--David —- 
a. Impromptu......++ w+. emhetsn er. 
Piano Solo. {¢: Novelette.......... ...., Schumann. 
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Strin artet. . 64. Adagio and Finale..Haydn. 
0 Boe with Totten obligato. , 


4 , 
. aaa i .++- Reinecke. 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, in E flat. oe. 4. 

First movement...........2 csseeereeees Schumann. 


Nov. 20. 
String Quartet in E flat major, Op. 74, First move- 
Beethoven. 


n 
Cavatina. “Salve dimora,” from Faust, with 


Violin Obligato... Soe. 00e0desee ..-Gounod. 
Violin Solo, “Airs Hongroises’’..........-++.++ Ernst. 
Trio, in G major, Op. 112, Third and Last move- 

MOMS occ ccccccccccccce covcsecvescces © cece J. Raff. 
Vocal Duet, ‘‘La Serenata’’........ ..sse00 os Rossini. 


Violoncello Solo, “Serenade,” from Concerto 
ODP. BB... ccccccscccccscccccevccvcccccsesces Lindner. 

Andante con Variazioni, from String Quartet in 
ee eT Te Schubert. 

Song, with Violin Obligato, ‘Forest eee * 


Quintet for Piano aud Strings, in E flat, Op. 44, 
Second and Third movements.......... Schumann. 


Dec. 4, 1877. 

Strin artet, in G major, Op. 24, No. 1 

1% ogre Moderato”. . uc oe nei ages Sos. Haydn. 
Recitativo and Aria, from Orfeo, “Che fard . 

Senza Hurydice”..........00. secsccscscsees Gluck. 
Violin Solo, “Ciaccona’’............+. Tomaso Vitali. 
Trio, in D minor, Op. 49, “Andante con moto” 

PE ATED? 05.00 000000g000000000088 Mendelssohn. 
Siring Quartet, “Andante Cantabile,” from 


chner. 


Op. 18, NO.5...0ccccccceccee socscves eves Beethoven. 

Rondo Brilliant, in B minor, Op. 70, for Piano- 
forte and Violim.....srsccccccccccccccc cece Schubert. 
Son a. “In a Distant Land”.... ......Taubert. 
&% }b. «Wanderer’s Song”.... .... Scliumann. 


Quintet, for Clarionet aud Strings, Op. 108, 
Allegro, Larghetto, and Tema con Variazioni. 
tC) 


Mozart. 
Dec. 18, 1877, 
String Quartet, in D minor. Op. 75, No. 2, ; 
“Allegro Appassionato” ipo ose ccenncee A. Bazzini. 


Englivh Song, 
GD nab psn sets es psuedbesesct suces estates . 
Violin Solo, “Concerto Militaire” .... ..C. Lipinski. 
With Piano and Quintet ooneeie . 
String Quartet, “Austrian Hymn Variations,” 
. Jos. Haydn. 
Piano Solo “Capriccio Brilliant,” in B minor, 
Qe, BB. vceconscccesses ene Se esenaeakea Mendelssohn. 
With Quintet accompaniment, 
Aria and Cabaletta a Forse e lui’’.... ..... Verdi. 
Violoncello Solo, {3° Mazurka, | OP: 6---Davidoff. 
Quintet, for Piano and String Instruments, in 
E flat, Op. 44,“Finale’’............0ee0e6 Schumann. 
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The Christmas Oratorios. 

To listen to the sublime harmonies of Handel's 
Messiah, during the week of the Nativity, has come 
to be indispensable with all musical and religious 
people hereabouts. We have the musical Society, 
the well trained multitudinous Chorus, the fine solo 
singers, the Orchestra and Great Organ, the spaci- 
ous noble Music Hall, and the experienced Conduc- 
tor, all to be relied on for its worthy presentation. 
This year our old Handel and Haydn Society have 
done still better. They have given us wo even- 
ings of great Christmas music. Reserving the 
Messiah for the evening of Christmas proper, they 
gave us on the preceding Sunday evening our 
second hearing of the equally beautiful and great 
Christmas Oratorio of Bach — that is, the first two 
Parts or Services of the six which he composed for 
the six days of the week—followed by Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker's “ Redemption Hymn,” and the “Noél” (an- 
other sort of Christmas Oratorio) by Saint-Saéns,— 
all of which were heard for the first time here in 
the Triennial Festival last May. The audiences on 
both evenings were as large as the great Hall could 
conveniently hold, and manifested much enthusi- 
asm, for the performances were in the main remark- 
ably good, and all passed off satisfactorily ; besides 
which, this wonderful period of mild, clear weather, 
with most exhilarating air, without wind or snow 
or wet, and night after night of brilliant starlight, 
the evening star in the West, so heavenly pure and 
bright, ever reminding of the “Star in the East,” 
appeared to reach its perfect climax on that holy 
night, and disposed one all the more to open heart 








and soul and sense to heavenly Symphony and 
Song. 

Bach’s music was deeply enjoyed, we are sure, by 
most of the listeners, and more or less of it by all. 
How could it be otherwise? Such music is sure to 
reveal new beauty, power and meaning every time 
we hear it; it is inspired, instinct with genius, as 
with deep piety, with warm, sincere humanity 
throughout, and its Art is perfect. Anything more 
full of joy uncontainable and glorious jubilation 
than that opening chorus, ushered in with drum 
and trumpets, “Mortals, be joyful,” can hardly be 
conceived of; and it was splendidly sung by the 
450 voices. Still greater, could we have it in equal 
perfection, is that other chorus: “ Glory to God,” 
which is more complicated, but which grows aud 
swells in power and volume to the end, sweeping 
the voices on with it asin a whirlwind. This is not 
so easily appreciated, but is sure to reward study. 
But the Chorals,—those broad, rich, deep and tran- 
quil moments of repose—were most refreshing and 
sustaining; every one felt better for them; and 
those who marked the different character lent by 
different harmony to the same Choral,—especially 


' the lovely manner in which strains of the Pastoral 


Symphony are made to accompany it in the end,— 
had a beautifu! example of the unfailing resources 
of the polyphouic art. One of the most strikingly 
original and beautiful numbers of the work is No. 
7, where a charming bit eof Symphony, a Choral in 
unison (trebles): “ For us to earth he cometh poor,” 
and sentences of Bass recitative continually alter- 
nate; this. did not seem to usto be appreciated at 
its full worth ; at least there was no demonstration. 

Passing to the solos, there was but a single sen- 
tence of Recitative,—the Angel’s announcement,— 
for the Soprano; and its exquisite purity and beau- 
ty was just suited to Miss Tuurspy’s voice, who 
gave it simple, yet refined expression, Mrs. H. E. 
Sawyer took the Contralto recitative, which she 
delivered in a large, full voice and style. The most 
admired of all the Arias was of course the Cradle 
Song, for which Miss Annrze Cary’s noble voice is 
so well suited, and which she sang wonderfully 
well, with the exception th@t she did not seem so 
lost iu the feeling of the music as one could wish, 
and in the cadences let the great voice come out a 
little too much onits own account; but it was su- 
perb singing. Inthe Franz arrangement the repe- 
tition was somewhat abridged, while Franz’s intro- 
duction of reed instruments in the middle harmony 
certainly enriched the music very much. Mr. Wm. 
J. Winon gave the Tenor recitative intelligently 
and finely, and really achieved a great feat in the 
way of fluent, rapid, florid execution in the ex- 
tremely difficult Aria: “Haste ye, shepherds,” 
which might have been taken a litt!e slower to ad- 
vantage. The Bass solos were entrusted to Mr. A. 
E, Sropparp (Barytone), of New York, his first ap- 
pearance here. He has a solid, telling voice, and 
for the most part good delivery, albeit a little dry 
and sometimes coarse, and his enunciation is by no 
means perfect. 

Now for the instrumental part, with (for the first 
time) what Robert Franz has done for the comple- 
tion of the Score, The Pastoral Symphony certain- 
ly sounded better than it has ever sounded here be- 
fore, even when more smoothly played by Thomas, 
who, however, had not the Franz score. It was un- 
fortunately taken too fast, nor was the legato char- 
acter sufficiently preserved in the reed instruments. 
The added pair of low clarinets (which had to pass 
for the English horns with which Franz replaces 
the eld Oboi di Caccia, &c.,), made the whole har- 
mony sound richer, warmer and less poverty-strick- 
en. The beauty of the piece was felt more than be- 
fore; but it was still far short of the ideal rendering 
which it deserves, as being almost the most beauti- 





ful piece of pure instrumental music in existence. 
In the Cradle Song the added accompaniments lent a 
new charm, but the performance is to be credited with 
worthy intention rather than with adequate realiza- 
tion. In the choruses, the all important flutes and 
oboes were difficult to hear, smothered among all 
those voices. We forbear further comment, since 
what we would say is so satisfactorily said by an- 
other in a passage which we append to this article. 
Of Mr. Parker’s Hymn we have only room to say 
that it was splendidly performed, and with a will, 
fully confirming the good impression which it made 
before. And of the “ Noél” of Saint-Saéns, that 
though it contains much that is beautiful, more that 
is ingenious, and a few passages of grandeur, yet the 
oftener we hear it, the more it seems to us, as a 
whole, frivolous and superficial heard right after 
Bach. His Pastoral Symphony has a certain 
French romantic quaintness and simplicity (affect- 
ed ?), and skillfully helped out as it was by Mr. 
Lane upon the Organ, it made a decided effect with 
the larger, or the louder, portion of the audience. 
The solos, trio and quartet, quintet, d&c., by the al- 
ready mentioned artists, were very finely sung 
Miss Thursby’s sweet, pure voice, and delicate, re- 
fined expression appearing to great advantage 
There was also excellent harp accompaniment, in 
this and the preceding work, by Mr. Frey@ang, - 





Social engagements on Christmas evening depriv- 
ed us, as doubtless many others, of nearly all of the 
Messiah ; but we were not missed in that crowd, 
most of whom probably have not heard it about 
one hundred and fifty times, as we have! Given 
by that great Chorus, all knowing it by heart, and 
by a fine quartet of solo artists; -Miss Tuurssy, Mrs, 
Fiora E, Barry (welcome back to these scenes and 
to work like this!), Mr. Josern Maas, and Mr. M. 
W. Wuitney,— and in this vigorous and zealous 
period of the old Society, we can well trust the gen- 
eral report of the excellent performance it received. 
This performance, too, was distinguished by the re- 
instatement of certain fine numbers of the work 
which for many years have been omitted,—but at 
the expense of certain others which no one could 
help missing ; such as: “ He trusted in God,” “ And 
with his stripes.” And shall we never hear again 
the second part of the Air “ He was despised ?” 


We reached the Hall only in the middle of the 
Hallelujah Chorus. That and the still greater 
final choruses never sounded more sublime to us, 
Miss Thursby sang the great song of Faith ina 
sustained and noble style, with chaste and pure ex- 

ression, although her lovely voice showed signs of 
atigue, probably from much travelling and cen- 
certizing. The trumpet Aria, grandly sung by Mr. 
Whitney, was, for the first time, given in Mozart’s 
arrangement, which substitutes the softer horns for 
trumpets in some parts, besides shortening thetpiece, 
which seemed to us an improvement on the old 
way. 

And now to return to the Franz instrumentation. 
We borrow from an article by Mr. W. F. Apthorp 
(who seems to have a special turn for the investiga- 
tion of such points) in last Sunday’s Courier, what 


follows ; 

To discuss the absolute necessity of what Franz has 
done towards filling out the incomplete and sketchy 
scores of the above-mentioned works, or even to more 
than mention the singular fitness for his task and the 
rare and complete musical culture that Franz has shown 
in his difficult work, would carry me far beyond the 
limits of a newspaper article. Forthe present it will be 
sufficient to assume the necessity of such filling om, as 
well as the able manner in which it has been done. The 
late performance of the Christmas Oratorio showed, 
however, that some special conditions have to be ob- 
served before Franz’s score will be as perfect to the ear 
as it is to the eye. The prime object of all music is cer- 
tainly to sound well, but we must not always conclude 
poe = that an unsatisfactory effect is the fault of mis- 
caleulation or ignorance on the part of the _ 
That a Franz-Bach score is a fundamentally erent 
thing from a score of Mozart, Beethoven or any of the 
modern composers, can be seen at a glance. The or- 
chestra is treated on a different principle. Each sepa- 
rate instrument has an individual réle to perform; each 
one is as important as the others. For instance, the 
flutes and reeds are rarely employed, as we find them 


so constantly by Mozart and Haydn, merely for the sake 
of enriching the orchestral colo ay variously con- 
they are made to 


trasted qualities of tone: with Bac 
play sage (ney parts in the contrapuntal web of the 
music, It is not enough for the ear to grasp the fact 
that now a flute lends its voice tothe ony, and now 
a pair of oboes give a different shade of tone to the 
whole, but the ear must distinctly hear exactly what 
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the flute or oboes have to say, for in nine cases out of 
ten what they have to say is of the utmost importance 
—an organic and indispensable part in the structure of 
the composition. Now it is unavoidable that, in se 
large a place as the Music Hall, a single flute, oboe or 
clarinet should be unable to assert its theme in the face 
of a chorus of several hundred voices and a respectable 
mass of strings. As it was, the wind instruments (ex- 
cepting the trumpets) were scarcely audible at all. 
Their very position on the stage was against them: they 
were so surrounded by the chorus and the rest of the or- 
chestra, so hemmed in on all sides by bad reflectors of 
sound, that they were robbed of half their usual reson- 
ance. Asa proof of this may be cited the fact that in 
the opening bars of the Christmas Oratorio two flutes, 
playing almost alone, made such a feeble sound as to be 
vi inaudible to such listeners as had not the score 
before them, and to be hardly perceptible even to those 
who knew the score, and had the printed notes to guide 
their ears in the ag direction. Such substitutions of 
an almost inaudible buzzing for definite and essential 
musical phrases occurred so frequently as to enforce tne 
conviction that the whole dynamic balance of the or- 
chestra was wrong. Whether this balance of power 
can be restored by placing the weaker wind instruments 
in a different position in relation to the chorus and the 
rest of the orchestra, or whether it is necessary to doub- 
le the flute and reed parts when works of this class are 
es with so large a chorus in solarge a hall, is only to 
determined by experiment. If this doubling proves 
necessary it will place one more difficulty in the way of 
having wholly satisfactory performances of Bach’s cho- 
ral works, but one which will not be insurmountable to 
energy and good will: and the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety have given abundant proof that they possess both 
these excellent qualities in a high degree. Indeed it is 
no mean task to attempt to give either the Passion-Mu- 
sik or the Christmas Oratorio. If we may believe what 
is said, the Society have already won the most important 
victory in the arduous path of success in this direction; 
the chorus have learned to love the music. That al- 
ready bespeaks much, — everything. They have 
even done more, they have succeeded in singing very 
much of the music admirably well: with correctness, 
security and power. But withlove comes respect. The 
Society knows by this time the difficulty of the under- 
a Its performances up to this time have been— 
must have been—experimental in a great measure, and 
the experiment has been almost wholly their own. They 
have had little or no tradition to fall back upon; they 
have not been able to stand in a position of authority, 
with knowledge and experience on their side and igno- 
rance on the side of the public; they have been studying 
Bach 1n fellowship with the public, and they have by 
this time learned that he is worth studying. Upon the 
whole, it may be said that they have learned more than 
was to be expected, and their rapid progress gives the 
fairest hopes for the future. But that they should have 
already arrived at the pitch of Bach-knowledge which 
will enable them to give wholly satisfactory perform- 
ances of the grand old Saxon’s works is not to be ex- 
pected. As I have said, the whole affairis so purely ex- 
rimental. Even the Franz-Bach scores are almost un- 
ried: it is plain enough that Franz has been signally 
successful in the “purely musical” part of his work; 
he has worked out Bach’s figured basses contrapuntally 
in the most masterly manner; his perfected scores, when 
arranged for the pianoforte, are absolute gems, but it is 
only by repeated experiments that it can be proved that 
he has put his admirable counterpoint well upon the or- 
chestra—that his instrumentation is as fine as his part- 
writing. And let us not forget that neither Bach, when 
he composed the Christmas torio, nor Franz, when he 
completed its score, had such a vast choral body in view 
as that of the Handel and Haydn Society. Franz’sscore 
may sound superb when played by a common orchestra 
and sung by a chorus of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred voices, but if the chorus is increased to the size of 
that of the Handel and Haydn Society, the orchestra 
must be increased in the same ratio; and if it cannot be 
so increased, the organ must step in to help it out. Of 
the successive performances of Bach’s works by the 
Handel and Haydn Society it may be said, and said with 
enthusiasm, that they have been steadily improving; 
the Society has undertaken a noble work with a will, 
and the first word of discouragement that is spoken, the 
first attempt that is made at inducing them to desist 
from accomplishing their high task, is a stroke deliv- 
ered right in the face of the beet musical interests in 
ourcommunity. It is equally idle to say that they have 
already reached their promised goal. That they have 
aa ~ much as they have, is enough to boast of for the 





Concerts, 

Tue Fourth Harvarp Sympnony Concert, 
(Dec. 20) had a beautiful programme, which was 
greatly enjoyed by the too few who were present in 
those busy hours of Christmas shopping. 


Overture to “‘Coriolan,”................... Beethove 
Air; “ My Heart ever faithful,” with Piano and 
OEE Ae LORE ITER MPR REE DE Bach 
Miss Lizzie Cronyn. 
Symphony, No. 4, in B flat.......5......... Beethoven 


Adagio; Alle; vivace.— Adagio.—Scherzo.— 


gro ma non troppo. 
Ave Maria, with Quartet of Strings........ R. Franz 
Miss Lizzie Cronyn. 
Nocturne, in E minor (MS.)............. Cc. C. Mueller 
Scherzo from the Reformation Symphony. 
endelssohn 
Romanza: “ Assisa a pié d’un salice,” 
Prayer: “Deh calma, o ciel,” 
from “ Otello,’’............ Rossini 
Miss Lizzie Cronyn. 
Overture: “In the ME odd ccs ecup cade Gade 


The concise and fiery Overture to Cellin'’s Corio- 
lanus was given with spirit and precision; and the 
lovely Fourth Symphony was for the most part 
clearly and delicately rendered, particularly the 
Adagio, The Nocturne by Mr. C. C. Mueller, a 











learned German musician who has resided for some 
years in New York, translator of Sechter’s “ Har- 
monies,” an industrious composer of large orches- 
tral scores (Symphonies, Suites, Overtures, dc.) is 
in the modern romantic vein, intended to illustrate 
a passage in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 

Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whip-poor-will complaining, 

Perched on his lonely wigwam ; 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 

Talking to the darksome forest; 

Heard the sighing of the branches, 

As they lifted and subsided, 

At the passing of the night-wind, 

Heard them as one hears in slumber, 

Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : 

Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

It was both interesting and disappointing, There 
were pleasing suggestions of natural sounds, night 
and mysterious murmurs of the forest, worked out 
and colored with much skill; and there is some- 
thing like a Choral in the middle. But there was 
a certain mistiness about it all, a want of life and 
clearness, as if a cloud of dust enveloped it. Yet 
on tho whole it seemed to give not a a little pleas- 
ure. The clear, bright, buoyant Scherzo from the 
Reformation Symphony, right after it, was like the 
voice of Spring, and made a fine relief. Gade’s 
picturesque “ Highlands” Overture closed the con- 
cert well. : 

Surely nothing could have been more fit, 
more interesting than the selections for Miss 
Cronyn. The joyous Bach Aria, accompanied by 
Mr. Dreset and Mr. Wotr Fries, was beautifully 
sung, and with a full ecnception of the spirit of the 
music. Yet aslight soreness of the throat, under 
which this very delicately organized young artist 
had been labering, prevented her from singing with 
her usual ease. But the lovely voice, the fervor, the 
unaffected and ae absorption in her music, 
were there, and these rare qualities are sure to 
charm. The Ave Maria by Franz has found in her 
its best interpreter so far; she sang it with the 
whole heart and soul; and the string quartet accom- 
paniment, arranged by Mr. Dresel when it was 
sung some years ago, made the exquisite effect com- 
plete. The Scena from Otello, with Rossini’s deli- 
cate yet full instrumentation made complete by 
Mr. Freyeane’s harp, proved itself a charming 
concert piece. It is the sweet sad song of “Willow, 
willow,” which Desdamona sings, followed by a 
short dialogue with Emilia, and then the short but 
heart-felt earnest prayer: ‘Deh calma.” The 
jovial Rossini here has shown that he could be 
sentimental in the finest sense. It was tenderly 
and beautifully sung and carefully accompanied. 





We have here to complete the record—far too briefly 
and inadequately—of Mme. ScnILLER’s delightful Pian- 
oforte Recitals. In the second (Dec. 12) her own selections 
were all from Chopin :— 


Bolero, Op. 61......cccsccece cescecvvceee eves Chopin 
Etudes. a, Op. 10, No. 5, b, Op. 25 No. 2 and 7. “ 
Rondeau, Op. Dc cucass ceascuceAudun 6eev-cnenen “ 





Ain, FLOM VANOSWTO ..0ccccsccccccsecsccsesces Handel 
Larghetto and Allegro Vivace, from F minor f 
WOROOEIDS «oc iccocesesee E¢6 sdae needs ---Chopin 
Nocturne, Op. 87, NO. 12.......cesccesecececves ‘ 
Berceuse, Grand Polonaise, A flat, Op. 53.... a 
—— a, Ave Maria. b, May Song. c, Expec- 
NR ss via da cwanadasandscneshvecemsia Robert Franz 
Waltzes. a, Op. 64, No. 3. 0, Op. 42.......+.. Chopin 


These specimens of Chopin, in their great variety, 
were all most artistically interpreted, some with ex- 
ceeding delicacy, others, like the Polonaise, with rare 
power and brilliancy, some playful, light and airy, 
others with tender, almost tearful sentiment; with 
strong impassioned accent, or with a grace that seemed 
near perfect, as each case required. If now and then 
the dreamy sentiment, the fond lingering over some 
exquisitely fine phrase or passage, might seem carried 
almost to the extreme of morbidesza, one must allow 
something for the momentary mood of both interpreter 
and hearer. The two movements from the Concerto 
were wonderfully well played, and the orchestra accom- 
paniment was well suggested on a second piano by Miss 
BILLINGS. We have not heard a more exquisite ren- 


dering of the Berceuse, except from Rubinstein. 

Miss CRONYN sang the Air from Handel's L’ Allegro: 
“Mirth, admit me of thy crew,” very beautifully, ac- 
companied by Mr. DRESEL; but it was less keenly appre- 
ciated than the songs by Franz, the beauty and the gen- 
ius of whose compositions had but just been revealed to 
the young singer, who caught at once their spirit and 
fell instantly in love with their fresh charm and fra- 
grance as of violets. Never have we felt the beauty and 
the fervor of that Are Maria more than in her singing. 
The Franz songs sprang into being for just such a 
singer. 

The third and last programme was as follows: 


Preludé—Minuet and Fugue, (from Suite, Op. 72,) 
Joachim 
(By Request.) 





“ Kreisleriana,”’ Op. 16, No. 2........++++++ Schumann 






Songs: 

a. “Stille Liebe,” -Schumann 

b. Slumber Song .-Rob. nz 
Sonata, Op. 31, NO. 3..........cedeeeeeeceee Beethoven 
Songs: 

a. Savoyard Song, 

«Pp Sereetccvcesiovs Mendelssohn 

b. Greeting, 
Grand Polonaise, E major........6...seeeeeeees Liszt 
Songs: 

a. “Ich hab in deinem Auge,” Op. 5, No. 6, 


b. ‘‘Liebchen ist da,” 7 5, No. 2, 
c. Approach of Spring, from Op. 27, 


Franz 

Serenade, and Allegro Giojoso.......... Mendelssohn 

The most spirited and brilliant manifestations of Mm& 
ScHILLER’Ss virtuosity were in the Polonaise by Liszt and 
the Allegro Giojoso by Mendelssohn; they were indeed 
splendidly presented. For poetic fi of ption 
and expression, her rendering of the “ Kreisleriana” of 
Schumann, and still more of that most original and del- 
icately imaginative Sonata of Beethoven are to our 
mind the memorable features of thatconcert. With the 
exception of what seemed to us an excess of retarda- 
tion and ad libitum in the Minuet, we thought the ideas 
of the work were brought out with rare truth and beau- 
ty. The Raff Prelude should have been mentioned 
among the brilliant specimens of pure and easy mastery 
of a task most difficult. We must confess, the move- 
ments played from that Suite were not to our taste so 
interesting as much that is contained in the Suite played 
in the first Recital. The Fugue, in this earlier work, 
with its by no means concise and pregnant theme, 
seemed more a triumphant exercise of ingenuity, than 
the development from a germ thought, with a true 
rajson d’étre, a something worth while to express Miss 
Cronyn’s songs were all delightful as before, and so 
were Mr. Dresel's thoughtful and fine accompaniments, 
which always do full justice alike to the composition 
and the singer. 

Madame ScHILLER’s return to Europe, during the 
coming summer, will be felt as a great loss to our li'tle 
ar of Art here; but itis not time yet to say Good- 





—__ 


The third of the Sanders Tbeatre Concerts at Cam- 
bridge will be on Tuesday evening, Jan 15, and like the 
last it will consist of Chamber music, the programme 
including : 

String dana in E minor, op. 59, Beethoven, 
Boston Philharmonic Club; Part Songs, Reinecke 
and Eisenhofer, Swedish Quartet: Miss Hilda Wide- 
berg, Ist Soprano, Miss Amy Aberg, 21 Soprano, 
Miss Maria Petterson. Ist to, Miss Wilhelmina 
Séderlund, 2d Alto; Duo for Harp and Violin, op. 
113 Spohr, Messrs. Freygang and Listemann; Part 
Songs, Swedish Quartet; Nonetto by Spohr, op. 31, 
for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn, Bassoon, and Contrabass, Boston Philhar- 
monic Club. 


The following interesting programme of Piano music 
was performed on the 22d ult., in Bumstead Hall by 
pupils of the Boston University College of Music: 


Sonata Appassionata. Op. 57...........+. Beethoven 
egro assai. Andante con moto. Allegro non 
ov i 

Miss F. V. Dillrance. 

ANCGTO AGU... 6 ceccesceresses sosccssecs Schulhoft 
Miss H. 8. Peckham. 

Scherzo in B flat minor...........-seeeeeeeees Chopin 
Mr. D. 8. Blanpied. 

Nocturne. Op. 9, NO. 2.....-eeseeee Crcccceese Chopin 
Beude in A MIMOF. .. 0. .cccccccscccccccccccce Thalberg 
Miss N. D. Sewall. 

“Les Contrastes.” 8 hands.............++ Moscheles 
Andante. Fugue. Presto. 





Miss LILLIAN BAILEy gives a Concert at Union Hall, 
on Monday evening, Jan. (4, assisted by Mr. W. H. 8HER- 
WOOD, Mr. C. R. HAYDEN and others. 





The programme of the fifth Harvard Symphony Con- 
cert (this week) was sufficiently ‘“‘modern’”’ to please 
Young America: It was: Part I. Overture to “ Eury- 
anthe,” Weber; Piano Concerto, in A minor, Op. 16, 
Edward Grieg (sccond time in Boston) played by Mr. 
Wo. H. SHERWOOD; Allegretto from Third Symphony, 
Gade, (second time).—Part II. no Solos: a, Fugue in 
E minor, Handel, b, Nocturnein F sharp, Op 15, No. 1, 
Chopin, c, Scherzo, from Suite, Op. 31, Bargiel; Sym- 

hony in C minor, Op. 68, by Johannes Brahms (first time 
n Boston. 

An interval of four weeks before the second half of the 
series of ten concerts, beginning with the sixth on Jan- 
uary 3ist, when the Brahms Symphony will be repeated. 
Other features of the programme will be the Overtures 
to “ The Water-Carrier,” Cherubini, and ‘‘ The Naiads,” 
Sterndale Bennett ; and Mr, ALFRED WILKIE will sing 
“Tl mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” ‘‘The Garland,” 
by Mendelssohn, and “ The Hidalgo” by Schumann. 





It is stated that THEODORE THOMAS, also, will per- 
form the Symphony by Brahms in his Fifth Subscrip- 
tion Concert here on Wednesday evening, Jan. 16. Bos- 
ton, like New York, will have several opportunities for 
making up its mind about the merits of the work. 
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Music in New York. 
(From The World, Dec. 23.) 


Sroonp Concert or Tur New York PHaILnarmonto 
Society.—Braums’s Sympnony. 


The real interest of the evening centred upon the 
Brahms Symphony, which stood at the head of the 
programme. There is no living musician about 
whose compositions there is a greater variety of 
opinions, or these opinions more changeable, than 
this same Johannes Brahms, People whose pa- 
tience is limited, and whose ears itch for taking 
melodies—well or ill elaborated—may find enchant- 
ment at a first hearing of such limpid works as 
Raff's “ Leonore” Symphony, But let a Brahms 
“Requiem,” or wonderfully complex and original 
variations, or symphony, for the first time sound 
forth, and they will compare the work to muddy 
water and perhaps sigh for the clearness of a Mo- 
zartera Gluck. But if such a work as the “Leo- 


nore” Symphony be performed side by side with a 
work of like character by Brahms, after a few hear- 
ings of both the relations will be reversed. The 
former work, notwithstanding the almost universal 
delight it at first arouses, soon becomes comparative- 
ly wearisome ; while the latter seems to grow more 
and more beautiful, and adverse iy oe of its 
originality and merits are gradually fused into en- 
thusiastic approval. Almost every one (even of his 
admirers) is at first disappointed in a new work by 
Brahms. There is one striking peculiarity about 
his works—they at first seem filled from beginning 
to end with resemblances to familiar themes; and, 
what is for the time the more exasperating, these 
resemblances seem purposely to have been modified 
into attempted originality the concealment of 
slight changes in form, or color or the like. Many 
hearers express the hasty judgment that the elabor- 
ation and the harmonization may be remarkabl 
good, but there is not an original theme to be found. 
But, with few exceptions, the very passages which 
at first appear least original will by-and by thrill 
these rash judges with feeling and power, not only 
in themselves, but especially as they are served with 
all their surroundings. The resemblance will for 
the most part be seen to consist in turns of phrase, 
and in combinations of these with coloring familiar 
in connection with them. But when the coloring 
changes, and Brahms covers them with the synco- 
pated irridescence of which he is such a master, the 
resemblances vanish and present new beauties drive 
them from the memory. A striking instance of 
this is to be found in the introduction (pid andante) 
to the last movement of the symphony performed 
last evening, where, over the rippling surface of the 
—— string orchestra, the ethereal tones of the 

orns breathe forth with mysterious power. The 
second and last phrase of the horn passage, in form 
and color both, irresistibly recall the introduction to 
Schubert’s C major Symphony ; and the shading of 
the passage recalls that part of Schubert’s andante, 
in the same symphony, so particularly admired by 
Schumann, But when the flute succeeds the horn 
with the very same notes the resemblance is gone, 
and we are constrained to acknowledge that there 
is no want of originality in essence to complain of. 
Brahms is not a mere copyist of the old masters 
whom he studies and admires so much. Unlike 
that omnivorcus student of philosophy and science, 
Rev. Joseph Cook, he thoroughly assimilates what 
he learns, so that it becomes fused into new truth 
and beauty, and on reappearing, it is never clumsi- 
ly managed, and must be acknowledged to be 
Brahme’s own. 

Our public owe thanks to Dr. Damrosch for con- 
senting to bear the brunt of conflicting impressions 
and opinions by first performing the Brahms Sym- 
phony in this country. Its success in other coun- 
tries had been so loudly heralded that the hearers 
were tempted to lay the blame of their first clouded 
impressions upon Dr, Damrosch’s performance, 
which some said had been so hurriedly prepared 
that the spirit was crushed out of the greatest or- 
chestral work of the day. But the fault was to 
be found in the novelty of the work itself, much 
more than in its rendering. Mr. Thomas therefore 
reaped the benefit (as far as his hearers’ ears were 
concerned) of that first - rehearsal of the sym- 
phony by Dr. Damrosch, But it must not be sup- 
posed that the renderings of the two experienced 
conductors were identical. Mr. Thomas seemed to 
briag much more out of the first movement than 
Dr. Damrosch. He took the tempo more quickly 





and made a grander effect, which even the acoustic 
defects of the Academy of Music could not entirely 
obliterate. What he may show up in this move- 
ment at the next concert in Steinway Hall, with 
four-fifths of the Philharmonic orchestra is a subject 
for bright hope. In the andante sostenuto (second 
movement) the general effect of the two renderings 
was the same. But Mr. Thomas brought excessive 
refinement and delicacy of interpretation to bear 
upon certain passages, with the eftect of greater 
contrast and luscioueness. For example, in the five 
bars ending with the thirty-first, he restrained the 
force of the tone ef the first violins until they had 
nearly reached their highest point in the syncopa- 
tion, when they suddenly rose to the climax with a 
flash of brightest light. But Dr. Damrosch distri- 
buted the expression over a larger space. In this 
movement the long held tones, followed by varia- 
tions between the oboe and clarinet were beautifully 
blended in Mr. Thomas’s rendering. 

In the allegretto (third movement) Mr. Thomas 
assuredly lost what he had gained by brightness in 
the first movement, for he took the tempo much too 
slowly and dragged the life out of it. But Dr. 
Damrosch made this movement serve the needed pur- 
pose of a relief between the andante sostenuto and 
the adagio introduction to the last movement. His 
rendering did much to overcome any unfavorable 
impreesion of sombreness in the whole work. Dr. 
Damrosch took eighty-four beats to the minute; Mr. 
Thomas only sixty-six. 

In the last movement the two conductors had 
their distinctive tempos and merits in rendering. 
The pizzicato passages in the introduction were 
hurried too much by Dr. Damrosch (for greater 
effect) an1 not quite enough by Mr. Thomas, Some- 
thing between the two would be better than either. 
The horn-passage, already referred to, could not be 
better rendered than it was last evening. It was 
almost impossible to know when the tone of the 
horn began. It seemed gradually to condense out 
of the ether. The introduction well prepared for 
the grateful outburst of the theme, which Beethoven 
did’not entirely find [!!] for the “ Ode to Joy” inthe 
Ninth Symphonv. Brahms had probably an ob- 
ject in introducing this striking resemblance on the 
hilltop of his symphony. The theme in itself is 
really an improvement in form upon the two Beeth- 
oven themes which it resembles—that in the Ninth 
Symphony and the variation theme in the “Fan- 
tasia.” But the use Brabm makes of it is quite no- 
ticeably limited, and he avoids using it for his final 
climax. Dr. Damrosch seemed to put more zeal 
into his rendering of this allegro than Mr. Thomas 
brought out. Like Mr. Thomas he took it non 
troppo ; but he took it con brio, in advance of Mr. 
Thomas. . 

Asa general opinion of this symphony, it must 
be ackuowledged to be a great work. If Brahms has 
more talent than genius, then that talent is nearer 
to genius than enything we have had since Schu- 
mann. While listening to the symphony you get 
glimpses, but they are mere railroad glimpses, of 
the great masters, from time to time. Should 
Brahms be blamed for thus occasionally showing 
what beautiful landecapes surround his own domain? 
Not when that to which he has a clear title is so 
extraordinarily beautiful in itself. The work on 
this symphony ie simply wonderful, and by it 
Brahms shows himself to be an artist of the highest 
rank in the use of materials at his command. The 
colors may often seem thickly crowded together, 
but study and the choice of proper points of obser- 
vation will bring out the lines and the perspective 
with beautiful effect. This will be secured in the 
many performances of the symphony yet promised 
in this neighborhood, ita 

Mr. G. D. Wiison, the composer, who resides at 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., bas organized an orches_ 
tra of 22 or more persons, of the first young men of the 
place, who give weekly rehearsals at Rockland Insti- 
tute, assisted by the young ladies. The last one given, 
Thursday evening, Dec. 20, is spoken of with much en- 
thusiasm by those who were present. Here is the pro- 
gramme: 

—- NO. 6, Ith G.....scerrevcceccercseves Haydn 

dagio, Vivace, Andante, Menuetto, Allegro, 

Ave Maria—(with Violin, Piano and Organ, 





Bach—Gounod 

Mrs. Wilson. 
March from “ Tannhiiuser,”’...........++.++- Wagner 
Selection from “Judas Maccabezus,"’........ Handel 


“ Come, ever Smiling Liberty.” 

Mrs. Wilson and Miss Graves. 
dee SS RR eS Lescaut nese Wilson 
Tutroduction, All tto, Andante, Rondo Allegro. 





Chorus of Ladies—" The Reapers,’’...... ..Clopisson 
Poticn—* PIG,” .. sis cvensnceies coseccocccsces ikoff 





Special Rotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LrLATES T m_uUsIro, 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 
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Vooal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


I'll tell you when. G, 3. dtoE. Havens. 30 
Semi-comic song, with neat music. 
Three Simple Words. F. 3. d tog. Molloy. 35 
*‘T trace three words upon the sand, 
Three easy words to understand.” 
Very sweet and melodious words and music. 
When Katie met me at the Gate, Song and 
Chorus. G. 3. ctoD. nks. 
“‘T had a charming little mate.” 
Pleasing ballad in popular style. 
The Son of a Gambolier. Song and Chorus. 
“ ‘A gon of a —son of a—son of a— son of a— 
Son of a Gambolier.” 
Such a jolly song that we sing and sing, and 
forget that it’s all nonsense. 
Somebody over the Sea. A minor. to g. 








« What shall I do wi’ the hours, dear, 
Wi’ the days what shall Ido?” 
A very well imagined Scotch ballad. 


Triumphant and Glorious. Bass Song. Dd. 
5. G Bass staff to f. Dr. Russett, 
« —. the Lord still maintains 
His honor victorious and o’er his foes reigns.”” 
org Ane Bass and Baritone Solo, as sung by 
W. W. Whitney. 
Come and cheer me, little Treasure. Song 
and Chorus. F. 3. ctoE. Speck. 30 
Neat popular song with a nice chorus. 
Good Bye. Gb. 4. GtoD. Eayrs. 30 
“ Good Byes that breathe of happy love, 
Grown tender with the lapse of years.” 
In the unusual key of six flats, but is not dif- 
ficult to the singer. Of limited compass, and is 
a good song. 


Instrumental, 


With joyful Mood and happy Mind. (Mit 
frokem Muth und heiterm Sinn.) Waltzes. 
4 Strauss. 75 
A new set by Edward Strauss; and Strauss is 
always welcome. 


Frauenlob. (Praise of Women.) Mazurka 
Brillante. Ed. 4. Bohm. 
The mixture of brilliancy with the graceful 
flow of a Mazurka makes a pleasing union of 
good qualities. A fine Mazurka. 


Four Easy Compositions by Francis Mueller. 
Morning Glory Waltz. G. 2. Each, 30 
Water Lily Waltz. F. 2. 


Pearl Waltz. a 
Pretty pieces for beginners. 


On Flowery Banks. 6 instructive pieces by 
C. Ed. Pathe. Each, 2 


1. Shower of omen, 7. & 


2. Hope. D. 
8. The Swallow. C. 3, 
Good substitutes for studies for those a little 
advanced. 


Morton’s Funeral March. D minor. 3. 
Clarke. 30 
Mr. Wm. H. Clarke had charge of the music at 
the funeral of the great senator, and this beauti- 
tiful composition, rendered in the masterly man- 
ner, which is Mr. Clarke’s habit upon the organ 
must have contributed greatly to the interest of 
_ the ceremony. 
Illusion Grand Waltz. Ab. 3. tani. 75 
There is no illusion as _ to the beautiful quality 
of the Waltz, which will be sure to please. 


Lohengrin. Nachtliinge. In 65 keys. 5. 
Spindler. 60 
This is No. 14 of Créme de la Créme, and has 
special interest as combining in attractive form, 
some of the beauties of a romantic opera. 


Hidden Smiles. Mazurka Caprice. Mg 5. 


ones, 
The melody of the Mazurka is prettily hidden 
by asort of butterfly flight of light arpeggios, 
runs, &c., to which the frequent accented notes 
give life and variety. 
ist Grand Valse Brillante. Eb. 4. Sudds. 60 
A grand” waltz has this advantage for the 
pager that his attention is_ not continually cal- 
ed to its connection with the dance. Here his 
enjoyment is purely musical. 





Polacca Brillante. Ab. 5. Bohm. 60 
Brilliant from beginning to end. 

ABBREVIATIONS.— of difficulty are marked 

from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 


Bd, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: C. 5. c to E,” means “ Key 
of ©, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
































